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vantage. It is not to be expected, therefore, that a year or a decade, or a century 
will see the matter settled. 



*-B00$-MJ0»HGES.* 



[All publications received, which relate directly or indirectly to the Old Testament, will be promptly 
noticed under this head. Attention will not be confined to new books; but notices will be given, so far as 
possible, of such old books, in this department of study, as may be of general interest to pastors and 
students.] 



GESMIUS' DICTIONARY. 



At the Oriental Congress held in Berlin in September of 1881, Prof. Volck of 
Dorpat announced the publication of a ninth edition of Gesenius' dictionary 
(Handwoerterbuch zum Alten Testament) from himself and his colleague, Prof. 
Muehlau. After excusing the shortcomings of the eighth edition (1878) on the 
ground of the insufficiency of the time allotted to the editors for their work, he 
promised for the new edition a complete revision of all the material, etymological, 
exegetical and archaeological, as well as a new introductory treatise on the sources 
of Hebrew lexicography, or at least a complete revision of the original treatise of 
Gesenius, bearing date 1823 and prefixed to every edition since. This announce- 
ment occasioned a brief debate on the faults of the eighth edition. The general 
charges made were that sufficient attention had not been paid by the editors to 
recent exegetical work, with the exception of that of Prof. Franz Delitzsch, that 
the comparison of Arabic and other Semitic tongues was rather mechanical than 
scientific, and the varied usage of the same word by different writers was not 
clearly defined. Prof. Volck waived his right to answer these complaints, and 
promised for the new edition all that care and toil could do. 

The first half of the work (through yT) has been for some little time before 
the public, and the second half, originally promised for the autumn of 1882, will 
soon be out. In spite of promises our indulgence is craved once more. The last 
edition was all gone, and the publisher (Vogel, Leipzig) could not wait, therefore 
the work had to be prematurely hurried through the press. 

The co-workers on this edition are essentially the same as on the last. The 
eighth edition was the first to make use of the etymological work of Prof. 
Fleischer of Leipzig, the greatest Arabic scholar in Germany, if not in the world. 
In the ninth edition his assistance is more direct and extensive. Prof. Franz 
Delitzsch, whose name is a synonym for Hebrew scholarship, has taken an active 
part in the preparation of this edition, as he did also in the last. Prof. Schrader 
of Berlin placed at the disposal of the editors the proof sheets of his new edition 
of KAT. In addition to this, Prof. Strack of Berlin lent his private, annotated 
copy of the eighth edition to the editors, which may account for an occasional 
reference to Prof. Dillmann's commentaries, as also to Ryssel's work in the last 
edition (1876) of Fuerst^s Woerterbuch, these two means of assistance having been 
especially emphasized by Prof. Strack in his remarks on the eighth edition in the 
Oriental Congress. It is said that a certain distinguished Assyriologist was also 
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asked to co-operate, but that his corrections were too numerous for the editors to 
accept, wherefore his co-operation ceased. Be this as it may, Assyrian is still but 
feebly represented. Ethiopic also, is not strong, although an improvement on 
the eighth edition, and the writing of Ethiopic words is inconsistent, sometimes 
Ethiopic characters being used, and sometimes Roman. 

To commence with the general changes which have been made — and it must be 
said that the corrections and improvements are more numerous than we had been 
led to expect, both from the shortness of the time allotted to the work, and from 
the dissatisfaction expressed by Assyriologists — one important improvement has 
been a revision of the references to Bible passages. It is also no small conveni- 
ence to have those words to which a complete list of references is given marked 
by a cross; it indicates an-af tey6peva and seldom occurring words at once, and 
frequently saves reference to a concordance. Another general change is the sub- 
stitution of Gen., Ex., etc., for 1 M., 2 M., etc. This seemed at first sight intend- 
ed to indicate the disbelief of the editors in the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch, but in answer to an inquiry on the subject we have been assured that it is 
in no sense tendenzioes. Another general change, not in all cases consistently car- 
ried out, is the substitution of the name Aramaic for Cltaldaic, and frequently for 
Syriac also. A change more important than either of the two latter, is the addi- 
tion of a considerable number of new references to articles in magazines and 
encyclopaedias, as also to recent books, conspicuous among the latter being Prof. 
Schrader's KAT., and Prof. Frdr. Delitzsch's Wo lag das Paradies ? In the case of 
geographical names especially, the last mentioned work seems to have been faith- 
fully used. In spite of all these changes, the bulk of the dictionary has been 
slightly decreased. 

So much in general. It may be well to notice a few particulars, which will 
serve to give an idea of the compass and character of those changes which cannot 
be described under general heads v 

The former explanation of OfTHSN as/atfter of many by reference to the lexicog- 

t t : - 

raphical Arabic word, ruham, has been abandoned, and Dillmann's explanation of 
Off*! as a mere variant, an older or dialectic form, of H"), adopted. 

T T T 

"13 iDH i s m the new edition explained (according to Lenormant) as Assurbani- 

— — : t 

pal (Sardanapalus), but this explanation is curiously added, without punctuation 
even, to the former interpretation, "proper name of an Assyrian king or satrap." 
Under flfTJ the concluding sentence of the old article, as to the effect that it is 
impossible to reconcile the geographical statements regarding the rivers of Para- 
dise contained in Gen. n. with the present condition of the earth's surface, is 
omitted, and in its stead considerably increasing the bulk of the article, a sum- 
mary of Prof. Frdr. Delitzsch's views appears with apparent approval on the part of 
the editors. According to this filTJ is the Arachtu [Assyrian name],-Gughana 
[aboriginal, or non-Semitic name] of the cuneiform inscriptions, the "Babylonian 
Nile," modern ScIiatt-en-Nil, a canal branching off from the Euphrates on the east 
at a point near Babylon, and rejoining the same stream on the border between 
middle and southern Babylon. The ?1{J>*3 is the Pallakopas canal, on the Arabian 
or western side of the Euphrates, on which lay the city Ur, while Erech was on 
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the 71ITJI- Eden would then lie in Babylonia, between the point where the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, at present, converge most closely and a point somewhat south 
of Babylon. The JJ^3 mentioned in Gen. n., 13, was northern [and middle] Baby- 
lonia, or Melucha. The name Melucha was applied to Ethiopia also, because the - 
Ethiopians bore a name the same as or similar to that of the inhabitants of 
Melucha proper, the Kassu, or more properly Kasdu, i. e. JJ"|3* 

In the article on IJiOfllK the old explanation that it is identical with 
WppanaxiTis, seems still to be preferred, but reference is made to Wo lag das Par- 
odies f as containing another etymology, which, however, is not given. Delitzsch 
(and Oppert) deny the possibility of identifying ' Appcmaxiric of the Greeks, Arapha 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, with UJOBItf. Pointing out that in Gen. x., 22 
side by side with Assur as a son of Shem, we should expect Babylonia, Delitzsch 
suggests that "I^OS'IK * s Babylonia under the form Arba-kisadi, or land of the 
four sides, i. e. four quarters of the heavens. In support of this suggestion he brings- 
forward the important r61e which the four quarters of the heavens played in Baby- 
lon, so that a chief title of the kings was " king of the four quarters of the heavens," 
while the land itself appears, once at least, as "the land of the four quarters of the 
heavens." With this he compares also the name Arba-ilu (Arbela), city of the four 
gods. On the other side, as he himself admits, we should in this case expect the 
word kibru, rather than its synonym kisadu. 

pn was explained in the eighth edition as a burned, dry spot, from "nfl; it is now 
explained as from (sic) the Assyrian harranu, road. 

For ?J")ff (not used in Qal, in Hithpa'el to form a marriage connection) both edi- 
tions give the primary signification of the root as cut, but whereas the eighth edition 
starting from the passive form JJ"|lT bridegroom, son-in-law, explained the second- 
ary sense as cut into another family, hence the use of Hithpa'el, and the meaning 
of the forms fJ")'f"f,/atfier-m-Zaio, and rUnf"?! mother-in-law, the ninth edition, start- 
ing from the active forms JJ^H and j"Unb> 8 ives the secondary sense as decide* 
determine, as a father and mother determine with respect to their children, hence 
also betroth, and so son-in-law or bridegroom as the betrothed one. In this case Hith- 
pa'el seems to be a denominative, and not a direct formation from Qal. 

Having illustrated somewhat the nature of the changes which have been made, 
we will also endeavor in the same manner to illustrate the changes which have not 
been made. The article on the word HQNi eW or cubit, is the same which has ap- 
peared in every edition. Now even admitting the connection of this word with 
QH, mother, which we very much doubt, that connection as shown from the vocal- 



* We do not understand the attitude towards Wo lag das Parodies ? of conservative critics. 
Bev. Dr. C. H. H. Wright, of Belfast, in an article in the Nineteenth Century, for example, accepted 
the author's conclusions as to the site of Paradise, and seemed to regard the book as a conserva- 
tive argument. To us its tendency seems directly the opposite of conservative. If Prof. 
Delitesch's identification of the site of Paradise be correct, then the intimate knowledge of Baby- 
lonia displayed in Gen. II., as well as the choice of Babylonia as the starting point of the human 
race, would be a strong argument for the exilic origin of the Jahvistic narrative. Compare also 
Rev. A. H. Sayce in the article on Babylonia in the ninth edition of the Encyclopwdia Britannlca: 
" Indeed, the Jeho vistic version of the flood story in Genesis agrees not only in details, but even 
in phraseology with that which forms the eleventh lay of the great Babylonian epic." 
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ization, cannot be one of direct derivation of the former from the latter. Assyrian 
ummu, mother, Arabic um or im, Syriac emo, and Ethiopic em all show an impure- 
vowel from which the pure vowel of nQfc$ could scarcely be derived, although, of 
course, both might come from the same root. The explanation according to which 
it is the mother of the arm, forearm, and then ell or cubit, is a pure piece of rabbin- 
ism, a mere play of fancy. The explanation given under No. 3 of the same article 
°f ni2Nn m 2 8. vin., 1, mother-city, metropolis, is also forced and unnatural, 

T _ T 

especially in view of the play on the meaning of the word HSN m the following' 

T - 

verse. No. 3 should be omitted entirely, and the HOtf or 2 S. vin., 1 be referred 
as a proper name to No. 5. 

The article on the adverb N"in"li<> Ezra vn., 23, with its statement that it is- 
of Persian origin " like a number of Chaldsean adverbs," remains unchanged. 
Early editions ascribe the names of the months, with much else, to the Persian, 
but the progress of Assyriology has led to the abandonment of these Persian 
etymologies one after another. Both the eighth and ninth editions have correct- 
ed most of these errors, and therefore it is all the more surprising to find such a 
statement as this. The etymology of the word is not altogether clear. The ex- 
planation in Gesenius is that it is formed from the Persian durust by prefixing an 
J{ prosthetic. Compare with this Prof. Frdr. Delitzseh's explanation in Baer's 
new edition of the books of Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah. He suggests a combi- 
nation of two roots, "ntf> "denoting first or highest, and -|fX (contained in the 
form J$"lfNi Dan. n., 5, 8), which he supposes to mean firm, so that the compoiuid 

t : - 

would mean literally exceedingly firm. This explanation of J$1ft< seems also to- 
be preferred by the editors of Gesenius to the older and more usual one of gone 
out, which would connect it with ^f^ by an interchange of *? and "j without 
analogy. 

To turn to the articles on the letters of the alphabet. In the article on 3 in- 
stead of the examples adduced from Greek and modern European languages of 
the interchange of b and m, space might have been found to support the inter- 
change of 3 an d fi, of which mention is made, by a comparison of the Assyrian, 
where these two mutes interchange so readily that the same sign may serve for 
either. So also in the article on J, which has been somewhat improved in the 
new edition, the interchange of J, 3 and p could be best supported by a refer- 
ence to Assyrian, where the three are largely interchangeable. The articles on f 
and f"f have been rewritten. In the case of the former, a comparison of the 
Mesha and Silvah inscriptions has finally forced the editors to retract the state- 
ment of the eighth edition that in all the older alphabets the essential part of the 
letter f was a perpendicular stroke representing something like a spit. In those 
inscriptions that letter consists of two horizontal strokes connected in the middle 
by a perpendicular one; but this general form is so common in other inscriptions 
also that it is difficult to see how the now omitted statement could ever have been 
made, excepting as the result of a preconceived theory. Among the changes in 
the article on |"j is a parenthesis to the effect that the Assyrian distinguishes two- 
sounds in that letter (when initial). The statement of the former edition that 
the Hebrew distinguishes two sounds corresponding to the Arabic has been 
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modified away. In the ten articles on letters of the alphabet there is only one 
reference to the Assyrian, and that the statement as a fact of a still somewhat 
doubtful and rather fine theory. There are two references, under |"l and », to 
Ethiopic, while Arabic and Aramaic are compared in almost every case. The 
same undue preponderance of the two latter languages in comparison with the 
former, is evident if we take such common words as ^frf and QH, father and mother, 

T 

where the Arabic and Aramaic forms are compared, but the Assyrian (abu, ummu) 
and Ethiopic (ab, em) are omitted .* 

There are still two or three general heads on which we must take exception to 
the etymological part of the present work. The theory of biliteral roots has been 
carried too far on insufficient data. For example the word ^Ni young shoot, young 
green, is referred to the non-existent verb form ^K> the root of which is given as 
2X> probably related to ^Jf, and like this onomatopoetic, with the original signifi- 
cation breathe, and then sprout, shoot. The form nSiN ( witn suff.) meaning fruit, 
which occurs in the book of Daniel, is referred to a non-existent status absolutus 
2$, the double 2 there latent being supposed to be resolved into ^J. Now the 
H3.3K seems in reality to be borrowed from the Assyrian inbu, fruit, consequently 
the whole explanation given in Gesenius falls to the ground. The J in H!l?N ^ 3 
not due to the resolution of a double ^, but the daghesh in the suffixed forms of 
!3Ni green shoot is due to the assimilation of an original J. We have then instead 

01 MN> DJNi which can scarcely be explained as ^H or ^fj- We do not object to 
the general principle that Semitic roots were biliteral before they were triliteral; but 
we do object to any attempt to determine the original two letters, whether by com- 
parison with the Hamitic tongues or from Semitic alone, which does not take into 
account all the languages of the Semitic family. What is true with reference to the 
ground form is also true with reference to the ground sense. To explain words or 
forms by a comparison of one or two Semitic languages only, is as unsound as it 
would be to explain Latin words and forms by a reference to Greek and Celtic, 
without any reference to Sanskrit, Zend, &c. While acknowledging the great 
importance of Arabic in the study of Hebrew etymology, we are inclined to think 
that Assyrian is still more important ; both by its greater antiquity and by its 
closer linguistic connection with the Hebrew, not to speak of the intimate re- 
lations into which the two languages were brought by the Babylonian captivity. 
On the other hand it must be allowed that Assyriology is not thoroughly equipped 
for comprehensive etymological comparison. Much is still uncertain, and contra- 
diction follows contradiction from the pens of Assyrian scholars, too many of whom 
have an unfortunate habit of confusing facts and hypotheses in their writings. 
Another complaint, not original with us, and applicable to Hebrew lexicography 



* The general opinion at present seems to be that the Phoenician characters are descended from 
the hieratic forms of the Egyptian hieroglyphics (cf. e. g. Dr. Julius Euting's table of Semitic 
characters in Dr. S. I. Curtiss' translation of Prof. Blckell's Outlines of Hebrew Grammar; also 
remarks on p. ss. of same work). But in the case of at least two of the ten letters under con- 
sideration, the resemblance to the Assyrian characters is far more striking than any of the re- 
semblances to the hieroglyphics: viz. tf (a-leph ox;) and the Assyrian character meaning alpu oz; 
2 (beth house) and Assyrian ab (betu hmme). In both these cases the forms are almost identical. 
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i n general, is that everything must be explained. This is peculiarly true as re- 
gards proper names. In the eighth edition "OK was explained as fortress and a con- 
nection with an Arabic root akad suggested. The* ninth edition has omitted this 
explanation, recognizing the non-Semitic character of the name, but it retains the 
similar explanation of J-IOI7 as fortress. Is it absolutely certain that J"IOI"| was a 

t -: t -: 

Semitic city, and that the name is a Semitic name ? In a dictionary the greatest 
care should be taken to indicate any uncertainty which may exist ; this would, 
moreover, vastly increase the value of the certainties. Take again the names of 
the twelve tribes! The popular traditional etymologies are given as scientific 
facts. Such popular etymologies of ancient or foreign names have no value which 
should entitle them to rank as ascertained facts in a dictionary.* 

In spite of the grave faults which we have noticed in the ninth edition of Gesen- 
ius' dictionary, so far as it has appeared, and the haste and frequent patchiness of 
the revision, it is, nevertheless, a very valuable book, to the best of our knowledge 
superior to any Hebrew lexicon in existence. It is also no inconsiderable improve- 
ment over the eighth edition, although not all that was promised. With the second 
part will appear the introduction, register, &c, of which we purpose speaking in 
a future article, which article, as well as the present, will, we hope, be of some use 
to those who possess Eobinson's or Tregelles' translations, and not only to those 
who use German editions. 

Jno. P. Petees. 



* It is pretty generally admitted that the Hebrews learned Hebrew first in Canaan, but we do 
not remember to have seen the consequences of this applied with reference to ancient names 
antedating- the conquest. Were they translated?— in which case we may seek the etymology of 
their forms in Hebrew — or were they retained and merely in course of time externally hebraized? 
If the latter be the case, we must abandon the attempt to explain these words from the Hebrew 
alone, which involves of necessity the rejection of the popular etymologies occasionally occur- 
ring in the Bible, and resort to a comparative method. And we must also further acknowledge 
that we are unable to do more than give general, that is root, explanations. 



